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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE HISTORY OF DENTISTRY 
B/ The AAHD will meet Friday, October 13, at the Hotel Sylvania in 
Philadelphia. The following program will be presented: Presi- 
dental Address, Harry B. McCarthy. History of the Casting Process 
in Dentistry, George M. Hollenback; Discusser, Robert P. Dressel. 
Byways of Dental History, Gardner P. H. Foley; Discusser, Wayne K. 
Stoler. "The Horace Wells Story." Some Notes on the History of the 
Southern Dental Association, Harold L. Faggart; Discusser, Lon W. 
Morrey. The luncheon speaker will be Wilton M. Krogman, Professor 
of Physical Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania. A business 
session will follow the afternoon program. 


DENTAL ETHICS 
RB/ John E. Gurley's new book, The Evolution of Professional Ethics 
in Dentistry, (St. Louis, American College of Dentists, 1961) 
like his Evolution of Dental Education is largely a collection of 
some of the materials for a history rather than a finished history 
in itself. This judgment is borne out in the chapter headings: 
Chapter 1, The Dental Profession; Chapter 2, The Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Ethical Concept; Chapter 3, Quotes and Misquotes; Para- 
phrases; Interpretations; Originals; Etc.; Chapter 4, Book Reviews 
and Comments; Chapter 5, Codes of Ethics Including Historical Devel- 
opment; Chapter 6, Addendum; Chapter 7, Reading References. 


The reader will recognize that Dr. Gurley has confined his selection 
of examples from the past merely to those idealistic expressions of 
conduct which approach modern Christian morals. A history of profes- 
sional ethics perhaps should have a wider scope and include an ac- 
count of the patterns of acceptable conduct upon the part of medical 
personnel among various people and different times and lands. Some 
of these patterns of behavior were greatly at variance with modern 
conceptions of what is acceptable and admirable. 


Sigerist, in his "Bedside Manners in the Middle Ages" and in his 
"Sidelights on the Practice of Medieval Surgeons" quotes from two 
works, one probably of the thirteenth century and the other of the 
fourteenth century. A quotation from the second work, that of the 
famous surgeon Mondeville, will suffice: "The surgeon who wants to 
treat his patients properly must settle the matter of the fee first 
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of all. If he is not assured of his fee, he cannot concentrate on 
the case.... He will examine superficially, and will find excuses 
and delays. If he has received his fee, things are different. In 
such a case, the blind see, the lame run, because they are bound by 
the benefits they received. The surgeon must have five things in 
mind: first, his fee; second, to avoid gossip; third, to operate 
cautiously; fourth, the malady; fifth, the strength of the sick man. 
The surgeon must not be fooled by external appearances. The wealthy 
people when they go to see a surgeon dress in poor clothes or, if 
they are richly dressed, will tell stories in order to reduce the 
surgeon's salary." 


The development of professional ethics did not proceed in a straight 
line directed toward the Golden Rule. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Rk/ The flood of articles of historical intent, in connection with 
the Fauchard bicentenary, has now subsided. Having reviewed 

much of this effort, the editor of this Bulletin is moved to make 

some observations on the writing of history. 


It is necessary to discriminate between real history and written his- 
tory. Real history consists of a unified group of events with all 


the circumstances from which they have arisen, and all the circum- 
stances with which they have combined to result in new events in a 
continuous chain of development. Written history is the attempt of 
a student of these real events to produce an adequate account of 
them. Anybody who has attempted to write history will recognize that 
no historian has ever accomplished the purpose of making an adequate 
account, and that no such adequate account is possible. 


Written history, judged by the criteria of science, which it is not, 
fails to approach in validity the most uncertain of the natural or 
physical sciences. The experimental scientist has the advantage of 
being able to repeat his phenomena at pleasure, and the descriptive 
scientist may multiply his specimens indefinitely. The phenomena of 
history occur once only and are known only by the imperfect traces 
that they leave in the form of records and remains. Such evidences 
as exist are not only insufficient but uncertain in meaning and 
credibility. Written history is of necessity garbled, distorted, 
and fragmentary. 


To offset some of these deficiencies and to give some sort of va- 
lidity to the results, the historian has adopted certain convention- 
al rules of procedure and certain expressions of modality to repre- 
sent reality. The historian's task is two-fold: FPirst, he must 
ascertain the truth from a study of the traces, and then he must 
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present the truth as he finds it. These two procedures must be dis- 
tinctly separated. The deduced truth alone should constitute the 
text of his history; the reasoning which he has applied to the evi- 
dence in order to derive the truth is critical process and should 
appear only in footnotes and appendixes. 


Nine tenths of the literature that has appeared as history is criti- 
cal process or a disproportionate mixture of critical process and 
ascertained truth. The critical process does not always result in 
the discovery of certain truth, and the historian must be satisfied 
with statements less than certainty, or he must omit a good part of 
the development which he is endeavoring to present. In employing 
these uncertainties, the historian must always be aware of their 
fallibility and try to represent their relative validity in his 
written account. A scale of such modalities--within the meager 
range of language--would run much like this: Assumption, specula- 
tion, possibility, probability or likelihood, and fact. These cate- 
gories may be further discriminated by modifying terms such as very, 
scarcely, hardly, etc., as occasion requires. The strength of the 
evidence upon which the validity rests may also be elucidated by the 
footnotes. 


Assumptions are preconceived convictions, such as faith or bias, 
which prejudice the interpretation of truth and therefore have no 
place in the writing of history. 


Speculation consists in a preponderance of deductive reasoning over 
evidence in the interpretation of historical traces. An excellent 
example is the unfortunate suggestion of Audibran (which has misled 
so many of his successors) that Fauchard employed porcelain. Audi- 
bran's argument runs thus: "Fauchard undoubtedly used jeweler's 
enamel to improve the appearance of dentures, and enamel is somewhat 
related to porcelain; therefore Fauchard may very well have gone on 
to use porcelain." There is not the slightest evidence that Fauchard 
did use porcelain and porcelain was not manufactured in France until 
almost the time of Fauchard's death. From evidence, both positive 
and negative, the sound conclusion is that Fauchard did not use por- 
celain. Speculation such as Audibran's is fallacious and is unworthy 
of a place in history. 


When the evidence is slight, or when it is contradictory, it is some 
times allowable to recognize a happening as possibly true, although 
the historian would never be justified in employing such a possibil- 
ity as an explanatory cause of a further development. For instance, 
in the absence of conclusive evidence it might be said that oral 
hygiene or prophylaxis in some instances possibly was practiced by 
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the ancient Egyptians. It would certainly be unjustified to assert 
further that the ancient Egyptians had any high regard for care of 
the teeth. 


A large part of the statements made by historians, perhaps most, 
should be considered as probabilities of greater or less likelihood. 
The rules of historical method predicate that a fact may be estab- 
lished by the testimony of two competent independent witnesses. Such 
a meager guarantee of fact would hardly be sufficient in the sci- 
ences. In many cases the historical student does not have two depo- 
nents to a statement, and in most cases he actually accepts the tes- 
timony of a single deponent when there is no reason to doubt his 
veracity even though he may not be an observer but only a reporter 
of hearsay. At best, when the evidence is all weighed, the attested 
statement is only a probability that is highly likely. 


Facts are only statements concerning which the evidence is so incon- 
trovertible that their truth is beyond the shadow of a doubt. Few 
persons will doubt that Fauchard published a book entitled Chirurgien 


Dentiste, but some will question when it was written and will ques- 
tion its authorship. 


It behooves the dental historian--who, like his medical colleague, 
has been somewhat lax in the critical examination of his evidence-- 
to exert more care in the statement of what he presents as histori- 
cal truth. 


FACSIMILES OF RARE WORKS IN A.D.A. LIBRARY 
R/ The Library of the American Dental Association has acquired, 
through the courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Dentistry Library, a microfilm of a rare sixteenth century book 
by Francisco Martinez. This work is the earliest exclusively dental 
book produced in Spain and is known to exist in only a few examples. 
Endelman in 1903 believed that there were only two copies in exist- 
ence, one owned by Florestan Aguilar, and the other by King Alphonso 
XIII. Other examples have since been located so that possibly five 
or six are known to exist in the world. Martinez' book is perhaps 
the earliest work to give satisfactory illustrations of dental in- 
struments. 


The A.D.A. Library has now in its collection the enlarged photo- 
graphic reproduction of the microfilm of the Fauchard manuscript re- 
ferred to in the Bulletin for April 1961. 


*** This number was issued in September 1961. 


